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Ancient and Modern 
LEARNING. 



[HE prefent Age fecms to have a 
very true Tafte of polite Learning, and 
perhaps takes the Beauties of an an- 
cient Author, as much as 'tis pofliblc 
for it at fo great a Diftance of Time. It may 
therefore be fome Entertainment to us to confider 
B what 
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what Pleafure the Cotcmporaries and Country-men 
of our old Writers found in their Works, which 
we at prefent are not capable of 5 and whether 
at the fame Time the Moderns mayn't have fome 
}iavantages' petuliaf to themfelves, ind difcbver 
feveral Graces that arife merely from the Antiquity 
of an Author. 

'. ::A N Ik here rthe, Firft ^nd moft general Advah- 
tftge, t-hc Ancients "had over uS, was, that they 
knew all the fecret Hiftory of a Compofure : What 
was the Occafion of fuch a Difcourfc or Poem^ 
whom fuch a Sentence ^aim'd at, wh^t Per|pn lay 
difguis'd in fucfi^" a Chsa^ra^er : For by cbii Means 
they cou'd fee their Author in a Variety of Lights, 
and receivt feveral different Entertainmeiits from, 
the fame Paflage. We, on the Contrarf, Can onty 
pleafe ourfelves with the Wit or good Senfe of a 
Writer, as it,ftands (Iripp'd of all thofe accidentad 
Oircumftances that at^ firft help'd to fet it oflF : 
We hav€ him but in a finele View, aad only difco-^ 
ver fuch effential (landing Beauties as no Time or 
Years can poffibly deface. 
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I Don't .qucftion but Homer, who in the Di- 
verfity of his Characters has far ex<:ell'd all other- 
Heroic PoetSji h^d an Eye on (ottus real PerfonS who 
were then; living,;, in mod of 'em. The Pefcrip- 
tion of Therfites is fo fpiteful and particular, that 
I can't but think it one of his own,, or his Com^r 
try's. .Encn?iies,,in difguife, as on the Contrary his 
NeJior> looks* like the Figure of fonie ancient and 
venerable Patriot : An effeminate Fop perhaps of 
thofc times lies hid in Tarisy and a crafty States^ 
man in UlyJJes : (Patroelus may be a Complina^nt 
on a, celebiated Friend, and Agamemnon the Descrip- 
tion of a Majcflick Prince* Ajax, HeStor, and; J-^ 
chilles. are all of 'em valiant, but in fo different 
a Manner a& perhaps has chara<5^erifed the , differ 
rent Kinds of Heroifm that Homer had ol^fcrv^d in 
ibme of his. great Cotemporari^s. Thus far we 
learn from the Poet's Life, that he endeavoured to 
gain Favour and Patronage by his Verfe •, and 'tis- 
very probable he thought on this Method of ii?gra- 
tiating himfelf with particular Perfons, as he has 
made the Drift of the whole Poen^ a Compliment 
on his Country in general. ' . . 

An i> 
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A N D to fliew us, that this is not a bar^ Con« 
jedturc only, we arc told in the Account that is Icit 
t^s of Homer, that he inferted the very Names of 
foma of his Cotemporarics. Tychius and Mentor in 
particular are very neatly celebrated in him. The 
Firfl: of thefe was an honeft Cobler, who had been 
very kind and ferviceable to the Poet, and is there- 
fore advanced in his Poem, to be Jjax's Shield- 
maker. The other was a great Man in Ithica, 
who for his Patronage and Wifdom has gained a 
very honourable Poft in the Odyjfes, where he ac- 
companies his great Country-man in his Travels, 
and gains fuch a Reputation for his Prudence, that 
JtfmerVa took his Shape upon her when flic made 
herfelf vifible. Themius was the Name of Homer's 
School -mafter, but the Poet has certainly drawn 
his own Character under, when he fets him forth 
as a Favourite of Jpollo, that was deprived of his 
"Sight and ufed to fing the noble Exploits of the 
Grecians, 

VI \G I L too may well be fuppos'd to give feVe- 
ral Hints in his Poem, which we arc not able to 

take 
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take^ and to have lain many bye Defigns and Un- 
der-plots, which are too remote for us to look 
into diftin<5tly at fo great a Diftance : But as for 
the Characters of fuch as liv'd in his own Time, I 
have dot fo much to fay of him as Homer. He 
is indeed very barren in this Part of his Poem, 
and has but little varied the Manners of the princi- 
pal Pcrfons in it. His ^neas is a Compound of 
Valour and Piety, Achates calls himfelf his Friend, 
but takes no occasion of fliewing himfelf fo 5 Mnef' 
teusy SergeJiuSy Gyas, and Cloanthus are all of 'em Men 
of the fame Stamp and Chara<5i:er. 

* • •■ • ... 

Fortemq-y Gyan, fortm^^ Cloanthum, 



Besides Firgil was fo very nice and delicate a 
Writer, that probably he might not think his Cprwr 
pliment to Jugufius fo great, or fo artfully conceal'd, 
if he ha^^atter'd his Praifes more promifcuoufly 
and made his Court to others in the lame Poem. Had 
he entertained any fuch Defign Jgrippa muft in juftice 
hav6 challenged the fecond Place, and if Jgrippas 
Reprefentative had been admitted, jtEneas wou'd have 
had very little to do 5 which wou'd not have re- 

C dounded 



doiindcd mudr-fe-the Honour of his Emperor. If 
therefore Ftr^ii has fliadow'd any great Perfons be* 
fides Auguftus in his Chara(Sters, they arc to be found 
only in the meaner A<5lors of his Poem, among 
the Difpiicers for a petty Vi<51:ory in the fifth Book 
and perhaps in fome few other Places. I (hall only 
mention hpai the Philolbphical Mufician at D'tdot^ 
B^ntquct, where I can't but fancy fome celebrated 
Mafter complimented, for methinks the E^ithtt 
CrinitHs is Co wholly foreign to the Purpolc, that it 
pcrfed:ly points at fome particular P^rfonj whoi 
perhaps (to purfuc a wandring Guefs} was one of 
the Grec'im Performers, then in <Iiomey for be- 
fides that they were the beft Muficians and Philofo- 
phers, the Termination of the Name belongs to their 
Language, and the Epithet is the fame [^K«t»K»ft<«i'T««n 
that Homer gives to his Country-men in generaU* 

No\sr that we may have a right Notion of the 
Pleafure we have loft on this Account, let us only 
confider the different Entertainment we of the pre- 
lent Age meet with, in Mr. Drydens Aijalom and; 
Jchitophel, from what an Englijh Reader will find, 
a Hundred Yeats hence, when the Figures of the Per- 

■ fons^^ 
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fons concernM are noc fo lively and frefli in the 
Minds of Poftcfity. Nothing can be more delightful 
than to (ee two Gharafters facing each other all 
along and running parallel through the whole Piece, 
ta compare Feature with Feature, to find out the 
nice Refetnblance in every Touch, and to fee where 
the Copy fails aiid Where it comes up to the Ori- 
•ginal. The Reader can^t btit be plcas-d to have an 
Acquaintance thus riling by degrees in his Imagina-^ 
tion, for whilft th6 Mind is buly in applying every ^ 
Particular, and adjufting the feveral Parts -of the 
Defcription, it is not a little delighted with its Dis- 
coveries and feels fomethinjg like the Satisfa<5Hon of 
an Author from his own Compofijre; 

What is here faid of ^9m&^ and f^r^^ holds 
very ftrong in the ancient Satirifts and Authors of 
Dialogues, but ^fpecially of Comedies. What cou'd 
we have made of Ariftophaness Clouds, had he not 
told us on whom the Ridicule turn'd 5 and we have 
good R-eafon to believe we flioald have reli{h'd it 
more than we do, had we known the Deiign of 
each Charadicr and the fecret Intimations in. every 
Line. Hiftorics themfelves <rf6cn come down to us 

defective 
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defedlive on this Account where the Writers are not 
full enough to give us a perfect Notion of Occur- 
rences, for the Tradition, which at firft was a Com- 
ment on the Story, is now quite loft a^ the Writ- 
ing only preferv'd for the Information of Pollerity. 

I MjGHT be very tedious on this Head, but I 
ihall only mention another Author who, 1 believe, 
jreceivednofmall Advantage from this Confidera- 
tion, and that is Theo^raftus who probably has 
{hpwn us- fqveral of his Cotemporaries in the Re- 
prefentario^ of his Paflions and Vices? for we may 
obferve in nroft of his Chara(Sters fomething fo- 
reign to his Subjeft, and fome other Folly or In- 
firmity mixing itfelf with the principal Argument 
of his DifcpUrfe, His; Eye feems to have been fo 
attentively fix'd oAthePerfon in whom the Vanity 
reign'd, that other Circumftances of his Behaviour 
befides thofe he was to defcribe infinuated them- 
felves unawares, and crept infenfibly into the Cha- 
ra<5ter. It was hard for him to extra<5l a fingle 
Folly out of the whole Ma(s without leaving a 
little Mixture in the Separation : So that his parti- 
cular Vice appears fomething difcolour'd in the 

Defcrip- 
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Defcription, and his Difcourfe, like a Glafs fet to 
catch the Image of any fifiglc Obje<2:, gives us a 
lively Rcfeinblance of what we look for 5 bat at the 
fame Time murns a little (hadowy Laadskip of 
the Parts that lie about it. 

. AttQ, as the Ancients enjoyed no fm41 Privilege 
idiJDve us, in knowing the Perfons hinted at in feve* 
ral -of their Authors 5 fo they received a great Ad- 
vatttage, in feeing often the Pi(Stures and Images that 
are f£e(}uently defcribed in many of their Poets. 
When Phidias had carved out .his Jupiter^ and the 
Spedators f&bod afloniih'd at fo awful and majeftic 
a Figure, he furprizcd them more, by telling them it 
was A O^y : And, to make his 'J^ords true,lhew'd 
diem the Origioal, in that magnificent Defcription of 
Jupiter y towacds the latter End of the firft Iliad. The 
<;ompariiig both together probably difcover'd fecret 
•Gtstces in each of 'em, and gave new Beauty to their 
Performances : Thus inFirgil's firft jSmidy where we 
fee the Rcprfefentation of Rage bound up, and 
chained in the Temple of /^iwiu-r 
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S^eVa fe^s fuper arma, <s* centum VmElus ahenis 
T^ojl tergum nodU, fremit hrridus ore cruento. 

Tho' we are much pleas'd with fo wonderful a 
Defcription, how muft the Pleafure double on thole 
who cou'd compare the Poet and the Statuary to* 
gether, and fee which had put moft Horrour and 
Diftra<5tion into his Figure. But we, who live in 
thefe lower Ages of the World, are fuch entire Stran- 
gers to this Kind of Diverfion, that we often mif- 
take th€ Delcription of a Pi<5kure for skt Allegory, 
and don't fo much as know when it is hinted ac> 
JuVenal tells us, a Flatterer will not ftick to compare 
a weak Pair of Shoulders to thofe of HerculeSj wheia 
he lifts up Jnuus from the Earth* Now wha<t a 
forced, unftatural Similitude does this feem, amidft 
the deep Silence of Scholiafts. and Commentators.? 
But how full of Life and Humour, if we may fup^ 
pofe it alluded to fome remarkable Statue of thcfe 
two Champions, that perhaps ftood in a publick 
Place of the City ? There is now in (^me a very 
ancient Statue entangled in a Couple of Marble Ser* 

pents;^ 



pents, and fo exa^lyi cut in Laocoon's Pofture and 
Cifcwmft-ances, that we may be fure ^r^i/ drew af- 
ter the Statuary, or tfec- Statuary after iTtr^il t And 
if the Poet Was the Copyer, we may he, furc it was 
no fmall Pleafure to a d^pmany that cou'd fee fo cele- 
brated, an Image out»-donc in the Dcicriptioo. . 
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I MIGHT here expatiate largely on leveral Cuftopis 
that are now forgotten, tho' often intimated by an-' 
cient Authors 5 and particularly, on many Exprcfli- 
ons of their cotemporary Poets,, which xhey had an 
Eye upon in tfceir Refle^lipns, thot - we at prefent 
know nothing of the Bufinefs. Thus Ovid begins 
the fecond Book of his Elegies, with thefe two Lines: 

> 

ilk ego mqutt'i<e::T{afo.po^t4 mcie. 



.1 _ ^' . 

. H O w far thefe may prove the four Verfes prefix'H 
to Virgil's /Eneid genuine^ I fliall not' pretend to 

. determine : But I dare fay OVid in this Place hints 
at em if they are fo, and I believe ev*ry Reader 
will agree that the Humour of thefe Lines wou*d 

. be very much heightened by fucb an Alluiion, if we 

fuppofe 



ii3{>po£e z Love Aiivenetire ufher'd in wijth an l/i^ 
i^, and tajcingits Rife from ibmcdiing like a Pne-* 
£aice to t]ie i(£neMf.. tjaeflb mighc be numberkis on 
this Occftfion, and tlio' ibmetimes ^y tnay be 
grounded ial%, yet they often give a new Pkafure 
to the Reader and tkuxxw in ibundance of Light on 
the more intricate and obfcure Paflages of an anci- 
ent Author. 

But there i^ nothing we Y^ant more Direaioa 
'in at prefent ifhan the Writings of inch ancient Au- 
thots las abound with Humour, efpe^iaily where tliie 
Humour runs in a Kind of Cant and a particular 
Set of Phrafes. We may indeed in many Places, by 
the Help of a good Scholiaft and Skill in the Cuftoms 
and Language of a Country know that fuck. Phrafes 
are humorous and fuch a Metaphor drawn from a 
ridiculous CuHom 3 but at the fame Time the Ri- 
dicule flags, and the Mirth languiflies to a Mo- 
dern Reader, who is riot fo converfant arid familiar 
with the ^ords and Ideas that lie before him 5 fo 
that the Spirit of the Je ft is quite pall'd and deaden'd, 
and the Brisknefs of an Expreflion loft to an Ear 
that is fo little accuftomcd to it. This Want of dif- 

cerning 
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terning between the comical and fcrious Stile of the 
Ancients, has run our modern Editors and Commen- 
tators into a fenfelefs AfFeiftation of Terence's and 
ipkutus's Phrafes, when they defire to appear pure 
and claflScal in their Language ; So that you often 
fee the grave Pedant making a Buffoon of himfelf, 
where he leaft defigns it, and running into light and 
trifling Phrafes, where he wou'd fain appear folemn 
and judicious. 

Another great Pleafure the Ancient? had be- 
yond us, if we confider 'cm as the Poet's Country- 
men, was, that they liv'd as it were upon the Spot, 
and within the Verge of the Poem ; their Habita- 
tions lay among the Scenes of the ^mid j they 
cou'd find out their own Country in Homer, and 
had every Day perhaps in their Sight the Mountain 
or Field where fuch an Adventure happen'd, or 
fuch a Battle was fought. Many of 'em bad often 
walk'd on the Banks o{ Helicon, or the Sides of 
'Pariiajfus, and knew all the private Haunts and. 
Retirements of the Mufes : So that they liv'd as it 
were on Fairy Ground, and convcrs'd in an enchant- 
ed Region, where every Things they look'd upun; 
ci»it..v E appear'dj 




appcar'd Romantic, und gave a, thoufaod pkafing 
Hintsf to -tbeic Imiginationj. . To confider yirgil 
ijnly ;ia ith4$ Kefpexft;' ftow Lm^d. a <!^mdn have 
i>cen plea«xi, chat was well ^uaitited with the 
-Capes and Promontories, to fee the Original of 
,th«k Names asi they ^ttd dctiyi^' ftom.hfiJ^ftuSi 
^aiiaiG^ui, znAjCajeta? 'That coufd ibllow the Poet's 
Motions, and attenkl fhis Hat» in all his;Marc;hes 
from Place to Place ? That was very well acqaaint- 
ed with the Lake AmfanBuSy where the Fury funk^ 
^:ilnd ^oi'd^feadiiybu t<* the-M<iuth of the <i)ayc where 
•jErkaf cobklift'^Defjteflt for. Hell .> Their being coa- 
'Vcrfaat with'ithe'Pkcti, where the Poem was tranf- 
^^edf ^ giW -^etrt a; -gf eater Relifli than we can have 
At^Pref&^ftVlrafl) Barts'^f it^ a?'iit affeacd: their 
itrtagihititehs fihdtc (feoflgly, afld difFusU through 
tht whole ^artitio A i greater Air of Triith . Thie 
Places ftood as fo mahy Marks and TeftimOnies 
lu WTciSistyof^^ic* Story'cthat was toldf-of 'em, 
•ind help'd the Reader CO impafe upon himfelfih: the 
CredibiKty of the Relation. To Confider o«ily that 
Piifage in the 8 th ^nwf/, where the Poet brings his 
' Hero 'acquainted with El'rfni/er, artd gives hiitt a Pro- 

fpelftBf that Cifcuk of Grdund, which m^ afcci- 
...... wards 
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ward^ cover'd with the Metropolis of the World . 
Tl>c Story of Cacusy which he there gives us at 
large, was probably raifcd on fbme old confus'd 
Tradition of the Place, and iffo, was doubly enter- 
taining to a (j^man, when he faw it work'd up into 
fo noble a Piece of Poetry, as it wou'd have pleas'd 
an Englifhrnariy to have feen in Prince Arthur any 
of the old Traditions oiGuy varied and beautified ii^ 
an Epifodc, had the Chronology fuflFered the Author 
to have led his Hero inxoWarmckJhirf on that 0<;ca- 
fidn. The Map of the Place, which w^s afterwards 
the. Scat of (?(awe, mv& have been wondeffuUy plesa.- 
(ing to one that lived upon it afterwards, and faw 
all the Alterations that happened in fuch a Conipafs 
of Gtoufld : Two Paflages in it are ininfiicably jBn^j 
which I {hall here tranferibc, and leave tb( Reader 
to }udge what Imrprefltons they made on the Im^- 
gination of a (Ronton, who had every Day before his 
Eyca^.the Capitol znd the Fontnu. 

H'mc ad Tatfeigm fedetti 'isf' Capkolia ducit . 
Jurea rtunc, olim felyefirihus horrida dumis. 
ifamtum^I(elsgiof>aVidostei^rehat^r^Jlefi, 
. '■■-■ Dira lod^ jam turn fi\>amjAXUin^^iremhant), ; 

Hoc 
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Hoc nemus, hum, hiijnit, fnndojo Venice coilem, 
Qais t>eiis, incirtum eft, habitat feus. Arcades iffum 
Credunt fe Vidijfe Joyem : Cum fiepe m^rantem 
jE^ida cmcuteret dextra, nimhofq; cieret. 

And afterwards, ad teBaJuhihant 

pauperis BVandri, pafflmij; arimnta Videham 
0^t}ianoq; foro C?" lauth mugire carinis. 

There is another engaging Circumftance that 
made Virgil and Homer more particularly charming 
to their own Country-men, than they can poflibly 
appear to any of the Moderns ; and this they 
took hold of by choofing their Heroes out of 
their own Nation : For by this Means they have 
huraour'd and delighted the Vanity of a Grecian or 
^mati Reader, they have powerfully engaged him 
on the Heroe's Side, and made him, as it were, a 
Party in every Action 3 fothat the Narration renders 
him more intent, the happy Events raife a greater 
Pleafure in him, the paffionate Part more moves. 
Iiim, and in a Word the whole Poem comes, more 
home, and touches him more nearly, than it would 
have done, had the Scene lain in another Country, 
and a- Foreigner been the Subject of it. No doubt 

but 
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hut the Inhibieahts of ttJjaca preferr'd the Odyjfes to 
the Iliad, as the Myrmidons, on the contrary, were not 
a little proud of. their Achilles, The Men oi^^los pro- 
Bablf couW repeat !^ofd,for Word the wife Sentences 
of "hcjior 5 and we may vftW in^^ok JgametAmns 
Country-then often pleas'd themfelves, with their 
Prince's Superiority in the GrM Confederacy. I 
believe therefore, no EnzJifhman leids Homer, or Fir* 
?//, with fuch an inward Txiuraph pt Thought, and 
fuch a Paflion of Glory, as thofe who faw in them 
the Exploits of cIieIr.9wn:Coi|n!try-<nen or Ance— 
ftbfs. And here by. tfc Way^ oiir Milton his b^en 
more univerfatly engaging- yi die Cboice df his Pef-' 
fohs, than any.otner f*oet can poffibly be. He has 
obliged air Mankind^ and related the. w^olji Sppcie$' 
to the two cli lef A^ors in his Poem. KaVw what i^ 
infinitely more confiderable, we behold in him, n^' 
dnly our'Anceftor^i but our Rcprefentativcs. We ate 
really engaged in their Adventures, and have a perfo- 
nal Intereli in their goodjoj: ill Suecels. , We. ard; 
not only their off- fpringj biK Sharers id tfhdirfoT-:. 
tunes 5 and no lefs thanonr oWner'erriai Happinefs, 
or Mifery, depends on theit fiilgl^ GcndmJbr So t;hati' 
evVy Reader will here find himfelf concern *d, and 

F have 
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hav^allhis Attention and Solicitude rais'd, in every 
Turn and. Circumfl-ance of the whole Poem. 

I F the Ancients took a greater Pleafure in the 
Reading of their Poets than the Moderns can, their 
Pleafure ftill rofe higher in the Perufal of their 
Orators 5 tho' this I muft confefs proceeded not fo 
much from their Precedence to us in refped of 
Tirhe, as Judgment. Every City among them 
fwarni*d with Rhetoricians, and every Senate-houfi 
was almoft filled with Orators 5 fo that they were 
perfe<5^1y well' vers'd in all the Rules of Rhetoric, 
arnd perhaps knew ffeveral Secrets in the Art that let 
*em into fucli Beauties 0£ Demojihenesj or CicgrOy as 
ar€ not yet difcovered by a modern Reader. And 
this I take to have been the chief Reafon of that 
wonderful Efficacy we find afcrib'd to the ancient 
Oratory, from what we meet with in the prefent 5 
for, in all Arts, every Man is moft mov'd with the 
Perfection of 'ertv, as he undcrdands 'em beft". Naw 
the Rulers o{ Greece and (?{owe had generally fo welt 
accomplifh'dthemfelvesin the politer Parts of Learn- 
ing, that they had a high Relifli of a noble Expref- 
fion, were tranfported with a well-turn*d Period, 

and! 
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and not a little pleas'd to fee a Reafon urged in its 
full Force. They knew how proper fuch a Paflage 
was to affedt the Mind, and by admiring it, infenfi- 
bly begot in themfelves fuch a Motion as the Ora- 
tor defir'd. The Paflion arofc in 'em unawares, 
from their confidcring the Aptnefs of fuch Words to 
raife it. Accordingly, we find the Force of Tullys 
Eloquence fliew'd itfelf moft on Ctefar^ who proba- 
bly underftood it beft- 3 and Cicero himfelf was Co 
affected with Demofthenes, that 'tis no Wonder when 
he was ask'd, which he thought the befl- of his Ora- 
tions, he fliou'd reply, The Longeji. But now the. 
Generality of Mankind are fo wholly ignorant of 
the Charms ©f Oratory, that Tully hirafelf who 
guided the Lords of the whole Earth at his Pleafurc, 
were he now living, and a Speaker in a modern 
Aflembly, wou'd not, with all that divine Pomp and. 
Heat of Eloquence, be able to gain over one Man 
to his Party. The Vulgar indeed of every Age arc 
equally mov'd by falfe Strains of Rhetoric, but they 
arc not the Perforis I am here concerned to account 
for. 

The laft Circumftance I fhall mention, which 

gave 
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gave the Ancients i greater Pleafure m the Reading 
of their own Author$ than we are capable of, is that 
Knowledge th?y had of the Sound and Harmony of 
their tangiiage, which the Moderns have at preferit 
a very imperf^ Notion of. We find, ev'ri in Mp- 
fie, that diflfercnt Nations have different Taftes of 
it, and thofe who moft agree have fome particular 
Manner and. Graces proper to themfelves^ that are. 
n9t fo agre-eabU to a Foreigner t Whether or no it. 
be i;hat, as t-hf Temper of the Climates varies, it 
caui^S 211) Ah^t^ioQ in the animal Spirits, and the* 
Organs of Hearing ^ or as fiich Pafiions reign moft in 
4icn a Country, {q the Sounds are- naoft pleafing: 
that mpft aife<5t chtjfe Paflions 3 or that the Sounds, 
which the Ear has ever been moft accBftomrd c©,^ 
inteafibly conform die- fecnet Textore: of it t^them— 
felves^ and weariaicfuch Paflages-a? are beft fitted 
for tjieir o.wa Recep^tioa 5 or in the laft Pkcc that 
our nauoaal Prejudice, and Narrownefs of Mind, 
makes, every thing appear odd to us that is new and 
uncommon : Whjejther any one, or all of thefc Rca*- 
fons may be look'd upon as the Caufe, we find by . 
certain Experience, that what is tuneful in one 
Country, is haifib aa^d i|ngya(;«^ui iaiaflodier. Md 

if 
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if this Cotidderation iiolds in Mufical Sounds, it 
does much more in thofe-that are Articulate, be- 
caufe there is a greater Variety of Syllables than of 
Notes, and the Ear is more accuftom'd to Speech 
than Songs. But had we never fo good an Ear, 
we have ftill a fault*ring Tongue, and a Kind of 
Impediment in our Speech. Our Pronunciation is 
without doubt very widely different from that of 
the Greeks and ^mans 5 and our Voices, in refpe<5t 
of theirs, are fo out of Tune, that, fliou'd an An- 
cient hear us, he wou'd think we were reading in 
another Tongue, and fcarcc be able to know his 
own Compofure, by our Repetition of it. Wc 
may be fure, therefore, whatever imaginary No- 
tions we may frame to ourfelves, of the Harmony 
of an Author, they are very different from the I- 
deas which the Author himfelf had of his own 
Performance.. 

Thus we fee how Time has quite worn out, 
or decay 'd feveral Beauties of our ancient Authors '5 
but to make a little Amends for the Graces they 
have loft, there are fome few others which they 
have gather'd from their great Age and Antiquity 

G in 
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in the World. And here we may firft obferve, 
how very few Paflages in their Stile appear flat 
and low td a modern Reader, or carry in em a 
mean and vulgar Air of Expreffion j which cer- 
tainly arifes, in a great Meiafure, from the Death 
and Difufe of the Languages in which the Anci- 
ents compil'd their Works. Moft of the Forms 
of Speech, made ufe of in common Converfation, 
are apt to fink the Dignity of a ferious Stile, and 
to take off from the Solemnity of the Compofi- 
tion that admits themj nay, thofe very Phrafes,^ 
that are in themfelves highly proper and fignifi- 
cant, and were at firft perhaps ftudy'd and elaborate 
Expreflions, make but a poor Figure in Writing, af- 
ter they arc cmcc adopted into common Dif- 
courfe, and found over familiar to an Ear that 
is every where accuftomed. to them. They are 
too much difhonour'd by common Ufe, and con- 
tra<5t a Meannefs,. by pafling fo frequently through 
the Mouths of the Vulgar. For this Reafon, we 
often meet with fbmething of a Bafenefs in the 
Stiles of our beft Englijh Authors, which we can V 
be fo fenfiblc of in the Latin and Greek, Writers j 

becaufe 
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becaufe their Language is dead, and no more us^dl 
in our familiar Converfations 5 fo that they have 
now laid afide all their natural Homelinefs and 
Simplicity, and appear to us in the Splendor and 
Formality of Strangers* We are not intimately 
enough acc]^ainted with them, and never met 
with their Exprcflions but in Print, and that too on 
a ierious Qccafion 5 and therefore find nothing of 
that Levity or Meannefs in the Ideas they give us,, 
as they might convey into their Minds, who ufed 
*em as their Mother-Tongue. To confider the 
Latin Poet* in this Light, (hid, in his Metamorphos- 
is, SLndLucan, in feveral Parts of him, are not a lit- 
tle beholden to Antiquity, for the Privilege I have 
here mentioad, who wou'd appear but very plain 
Mea without it j as we may the bettef find, if we 
take 'em out of their Numbers, and fee how na- 
turally they fall into low Profe. Claudian and StU' 
tins, on the Contrary, whilft they endeavour top 
much to deviate from common and vulgar Phrafes,, 
dog their Verfe with unneceffary Epithets, and. 
fwcll their Stile with forced unnatural Expreflions,, 
'till they have blown it up into Bombaft j fo that 
their Senfe has much ado to ftruggle through 
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their Words; Virgil and Horace, in his Odes, have 
run between thefe two Extremes, and made their 
Expreflions very fublime, but at the , fame time 
very natural. This Confideration, therefore, leaft 
affe<5ts them, for, tho' you take . their Verfe to 
Pieces, and difpofc of their Words as you pleafe, 
you ftill find fuch glorious Metaphors, Figures, and 
Epithets, as give it too great a Majefty for Profe, 
and look fomething like (he Ruin of a noble Pile, 
where you fee broken Pillars, fcatter'd Obelisks, 
maimed Statues, and a Magnificence in Confufion. 

• • • * ■ 

And as we are not much offendod with the 
low Idiotifms of a dead Language, fo neither are 
we very fenfiblc of any familiar Words that are 
ufed in it 5 as we may more particularly obfervc 
in the Names of Perfoiis and Places. We find in 
our En^Up? Writers, how much the proper Name 
of one of our own Country-men pulls down the 
Language that furrounds it, and familiarifeth a 
whole Sentence. For our Ears are fo often ufed 
to it, that we find fomething vulgar and common 
in the Sound and Cant j but fancy the Pomp and 
Solemnity of Srile too much humbled and deprefs'd 

by 
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t>y it. Por this Reafon, tke Authors of Poems and 
Romances, who are not tied up to any particular 
Set of proper Names, take the Liberty of inventing 
new ones, or at leaft of chuHng fuch as are not 
ufcd in their own Country 5 and, by this Means, 
not a little maintain the Grandeur and Majefty of 
their Language. Now the proper Names of a Ld- 
tin or Grecl{^ Author have the fame Effe<5b up9n us 
as thofc of a Romance, becaufe we meet with 'cm 
no where clfe but in Books. CatOy Tompey, and 
Marcellus found as great in our Ears, who have 
none of their Families among us, as Jgamemnon^ 
HeSiorj and Jchilles s and^ therefore, tho' they might 
flatten an Oration of Tidly to a fj^man Reader, they 
have no fuch an EfFe<5t upon an En^lifl? one. What 
I have here faid, may perhaps give us, the Reafon 
why FirgHy when he mentions the Anceftors of three 
noble ^man Families, turns SergiuSy Memmiusy and 
CluentiuSy which might have degraded his Verfe too 
much, into SergefiuSy Mneftheusy and Cloanthusy tho' the 
three firft wou*d have been as high and fonorous to 
us as the other. 

But tho' the Poets cou'd make tlius free \vith 
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the proper Names of Perfons, and in that refpeft en- 
joy'd a Privilege beyond the Profe Writers ; they lay 
both under an equal Obligation, as to the Names 
of Places : For there is no Poetical Geography, Ri- 
vers are the fame in Profe and Verfe j and the 
Towns and Countries of a Romance diflfer nothing 
from thofe of a true Hiftory. How oddly therefore 
rauft the Name of a paultry Village found to thofe 
who were well acquainted with the Meannefs of the 
Place ; and yet how many fuch Names are to be 
met with in the Catalogues of Homer and Kirgil ? 
Many of their Words mull therefore very much 
Qiock the Ear of a <S^tmn or Greek, efpecially whilflr 
the Poem was new ; and appear as meanly to their 
QWn Country-men, as the Duke of ^Buckingham's 'Put- 
ney 'P'ikfs and Chelfen Curia/eers do to an En^lijlimm. 
But thefe their Catalogues have no fuch difadvan- 
tageous Sounds in 'em to the Ear of a Modern, who 
fcarce ever hears of the Names out of the Poet, or 
knows any thing of the Places that belong to them. 
Lsftdon may found as well to a Foreigner, as Troy or 
(^me J and Iflmgton perhaps better than Loudon to 
them who have no diftindt Ideas arifing from the 
Names. I have here only mencion'd the Names of 
I; Men 
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Men and Places 5 but we may eafily carry the Ob* 
fervation farther, to thofe of fcveral Plants, A* 
nimals, <t€» Thus, where Virgil compares the 
Flight of Airrcarjr to that of a Water-Fotply Senius tells 
us, that he purpofely omittted the Word Mcrgus^ thac 
h« might not debafe his Stile with it 5 which, tbo' it 
migk have offended the Nicenels of a <^mm Edit, 
wou'd have fbuaded more tolerably it^ ourSir 5^«» 
l^r^ indeed, ridicules the old Scholilft for hid Koirj 
becaufe, as he obfervcs, the Word "Mtrpis is ufed by 
the i&me Poet in his Georgia. But the Critic fhon'cl 
have confider'd that, in theGwrgia, Virgil ftudied 
Defertption move thaa Maje^ 3 and therefore m^ght 
juilly admit a low Wo«d into that Pbem^, Whit:h! 
wouM have difgnced his ^neU •, especially, wAett a 
God was to be join'd with it in the Comparifon. 

A s Antiquity thus conceals what is low and 
vulgar in an Author, fo does it draw a Kind of 
Veil over any Expreflion that is ftrain'd above Na- 
ture, and recedes too mtich from the familian 
^ Forms of Speech. A vidkiit Grecijmy that wou'd 

(larcle a (^man at the R«adi(ig of it, founds more- 
natural to us, and is lefs diijinguifhable from other 
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Parts of the Stile. An obfoletc, or a new Word 
that made a ftrange Appearance at firft to the Rea- 
der's Eye, is now incorporated into the Tongue, 
and grown of a Piece with the reft of the Lan- 
guage. And as for any bold Expreffions in a cele- 
brated Ancient, we are fo far from difliking 'em, 
that moft Readers fingle out only fuch PafTages as 
are mod dating to commend ; and take it for 
granted, that the Stile is beautiful and elegant, 
where they find it hard and unnatural. Thus has 
Time mellowed the Works of Antiquity, by qua- 
lifying, if I may fo fay, the Strength and Raw. 
nefs of their Colours, and cafting into Shades 
the Light that was at firft too violent and glaring 
for the Eye to behold with Pleafure. 
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